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of the authors quoted. Like all the book, however, this section is notable 
for its good modern parallels and the author's intimate knowledge of the 
conditions in Greece today (e.g., p. 58). 

The last part, on economics, occupies about half of the book and is by 
far the most stimulating to a teacher of the classics. Mr. Zimmern's point 
of view is so different from that of a student of literature that his writing 
casts fresh light on almost every phase of the fifth-century Attic civilization. 
To mention but one of the seventeen chapters, that on the "Fellow-Worker" 
is notable. It is refreshing to have, from a recognized economist, a refutation 
of the fallacy so often triumphantly heralded by half-baked students of edu- 
cation that such a civilization as that of Athens is possible only with a sub- 
stratum of slave labor. 

Mr. Zimmern's style is clear and his statements free from pedantry, yet 
supported by a comprehensive knowledge of sources, particularly inscriptions. 
At times his style is too familiar, but this is more than atoned for by such 
phrases as: (Thucydides) "quiet unsleeping irony" (p. 426), his "almost 
unbearable calm" (p. 425). 

The book closes with a chapter on the Peloponnesian War and the usual 

indices - L. E. Lord 

Obekltn College 

A GROUP OF NEW EDITIONS 

Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache, the volume of 
monographs by a group of illustrious German scholars — von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Krumbacher (now, alas, departed), Wackernagel, Leo, Norden, 
Skutsch — has lately reached its third edition (Leipzig, Teubner, 191 2). It 
forms the eighth division of Part I of the immense encyclopedic work, Die 
Kultur der Gegenwart; Ihre Entwicklung und Ihre Ziele, of which Paul Henneberg 
is the general editor. The only marked enlargement is in the article by von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on the ancient Greek literature, to which the author 
has added some eighty pages, especially in the chapters on lyric poetry of the 
Hellenistic period, Attic poetry and prose, and Hellenism. At about the same 
time appears the second edition of the first volume of the Einleitung in die 
Alterlumswissenschqft (Leipzig, Teubner, 1012), of which Gercke and Norden 
are the editors. The contents of these two great books have already been 
sufficiently discussed upon the appearance of the first editions, and it is proper 
here merely to chronicle the advent of the revised forms, and to emphasize 
again their great importance for the classical student who is ambitious to be 
something more than a mere humdrum repeater of elementary things. The 
former work, indeed, is meant to appeal to all people of culture, quite apart 
from the question whether they are professional classicists or not, and it would 
be a consummation devoutly to be wished for, but in our country hardly to be 
hoped for, that it might have many careful and thoughtful readers even outside 
of the walls of our colleges and schools. The latter of the two books has a 
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somewhat different aim. It is designed to be a more technical guide for the 
professed classical student of somewhat advanced attainment, and it fulfils its 
purpose most admirably. 

A third book which comes to our table at the same time with the other 
two is the third edition of Th. Zielinski's now well-known work, Cicero im 
Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Leipzig, Teubner, 191 2). The first edition appeared 
in 1897, the second, much enlarged, in 1908. The third edition differs in no 
essential feature from the second, but has been revised in many small points. 
Its chronological range still concludes with the eighteenth century, and it still 
passes very lightly over the Middle Ages, and omits all treatment of Cicero's 
influence on statecraft. E T M 



Epitome thesauri Latini, ed. Fr. Vollmeb. [with the assistance 
of other scholars]. Vol. I, fasciculus I, "a-aedilis," 80 pp. 
quarto. Leipzig: Teubner, 1912. To be completed in 40 
fascicles, at a subscription price of M. 1 . 50 each. 
When the great Thesaurus linguae Latinae was projected by the German 
Academies, and started in 1894, the publishers were given the right to have a 
scientific dictionary in briefer form compiled from the material of the Thesaurus, 
and Dr. Vollmer, who in 1900 took over the general editorship of the larger 
work, was asked also to preside over the preparation of the smaller. Hardly 
one-third of the Thesaurus has yet been completed, but the Epitome has already 
begun its course of progressive appearance. It will naturally not be finished 
until its bigger relative arrives at its final fascicle, and when that will be, who 
can tell ? We who were young when the work was projected, and have now 
grown old while it yet lingers among the C's and D's, are looking sadly forward 
to the leaving of our subscriptions as a legacy to our heirs and assigns. The 
Epitome will contain all the lemmata found in the great Thesaurus, and the 
material under each will be as scientifically arranged, only of course with much 
abbreviation of citations. Yet its final four volumes will make it a dictionary 
in range and value enormously in advance of everything else in the field except 
the great Thesaurus itself, and at a total price that will bring it comfortably 
within the purse-limits of every Latin scholar and of every school library. 
The person who conceives of a Latin dictionary as merely a dissected "horse," 
to furnish him with the least mental and physical exertion on his part a selection 
of vernacular words for employment in translation, will of course have no use 
for either Thesaurus or Epitome. He will still cling to his dollar volume — or to 
his fifty-cent version. The multiplication of these "school-dictionaries," in 
small and ever smaller form, has been, along with the insertion of vocabularies at 
the back of texts, one of the most serious external injuries to classical teaching 
in the last generation. May the Epitome help to lift many a student out of 
the slough of lazy ignorance to some conception of the charm of words in their 
historical development! E. T. M. 



